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The Week. 


\° we go to press, Congress is still in session, having twice put 
f off the day of adjournment from the impossibility ot despatehing 
The completed measures are the General Deficiency Bill, 
which passed the Senate as it came from the House without debate : 
the River and Harbor Appropriation Bill; the important bill to 
reorganize the Life-saving Service; and the Army Bill, which 
emerged from the conference committee substantially as the Senate 
amended it, but with the posse-comitatus clause restored to suit the 
temper of the House. 


: 4 


business. 


The penalty for violating it was put back, 
and so was the word “ expressly ” with reference to the authority of 
the Constitution or the laws for using the army as a police. Un- 
questionably this provision will operate as a check on abuses like 
those which marked the last days of earpet-bag government at the 
South, but events alone can test its capacity to impede the col- 
lection of the revenue or the suppression of communistic disturb- 
By the happy failure of the Post-Route Bill in the House 
the John Roach subsidy and the franking privilege have been effec- 
tually disposed of for this session, for which the country’s thanks 
are chiefly due to Speaker Randall. 


ances. 


One of the measures whose fate is uncertain as we write is the 


bill which passed the Senate on Thursday by a vote of 45 to 19, and 
Which authorizes the sale of United States 4 per 


eent. bonds for 


legal-tender notes, and makes the latter reeeivable for import duties 


after October 1. ‘The immediate effect of 
be to relieve the pressure in the gold market which has bee 
by the large demand for geld in 
sold by the Treasury. 


this bill would, of course, 
n caused 
settling for United States bonds 
But after October 1 it would wholly deprive 
the Treasury of its coin revenues, and if the interest on United 
States bonds is to be paid in coin the Treasury would be foreed to 
go into the market and buy not far from $100,000,000 each year. 
Moreover, if when Congress reassembles in December the Resump- 
tion Act is repealed (and it has already been emasculated), the 


public finances will not then be on even a silver basis, and we | 


shall have an irredeemable silver-paper currency, which will be a 
worse condition than any during the long years of trouble since sus- 
pension. Perhaps the most shocking feature of this whole business 
is that the bill is only the embodiment of suggestions made by the 
Secretary of the Treasury himself, ever ready as a politician, for the 
sake of harmony, to make concessions of the most dangerous echa- 
racter. 
silver curse. 

The House on Friday_last settled the question of the President's 
title by two votes. Before the Judiciary Committee reported their 
resolution on the subject, Mr. Burehard of Illinois, from the Repub- 
lican side, introduced one reciting the electoral count of the two 
liouses of the Forty-fourth Congress, and declaring, as a conse- 
quence, that 

‘*No subsequent Congress, and neither House, has jurisdiction 

to revise the action of such joint meeting, and any attempt of either 
House to annul or disregard such action or the title to ottice arising 
therefrom would be revolutionary, and is disapproved by this 
Hlouse.” 
This rather took the Revolutionists by surprise, and, after some 
hasty deliberation and consultation in the lobbies and aisles, they 
determined to support it, and the vote stood 215 to 21. Shortls 
afterward, Mr. Hartridge, of Georgia, brought in the Committee's 
resolution, that 

“The two Houses of the Forty-fourth Congress, having counted 
the votes cast for President and Vice-President of the Unjted States. 


To him more than any other public man do we owe the | 


Rutherford B. iH iW ‘1. W 
and Vi x ther ; ) 


leclared 


1 yd, ; »¢ 
ectea bre sident 


and havi 
to be dul 
in auy sequent Congress to rr 
such power bx 


other tribunal that Congress can create under the Constitutic 


or ( 
b | 
‘Zs 
1 

. 


exercised by the co the United st 


And this was adopted by a vote of 234 to 4.) Whether the 1 rity 
will carry on the revolution any longer seems to be d 

The way the pessimists now dispose ot th eee eee 
revolution ” is very amusing and somewhat cool Aft ellit 
whole world for some weeks that an enquiry into the Lonisia vd 
Florida frauds would “ logically” result in an attaek on PY lent 
Hayes’s title, and that this would * necessarily “lead \ attanint to 
displace him by force, and this again to ; 
the Republican farmers all over the cou 
trict” one of them said) would stab 
farmers, and the Democratie farmers th 
proving severely the levity of those who ridiculed this stuff, they 
now turn round and eall the whole thin 
the scheme roused such indignation among the le that the 
Democrats had to disavow it promptly. But, brethren, vour whole 
prophecy rested on the assumption that the scheme would not di 
cust the Democratic voters, and that when the rank and tile of the 
party were told by the Congressmen to rise and fight toe put ‘Til 
den in the Presideney they would pt 
Congressmen could not themselves m a eivily \ 
was that half the American people would begin to st t] ther 


half on a signal from Washington, and all ; hal P dential 





term. You now see that you 
been engaged in a piece of humbu tion. from 
you that the Democratic Congressmen t { » nt Ka 
President's title has 
if it. And now, 

le account of the polities of your country and the prospects 


you to 


been sufticient to } tk mt] a full repu 


diation « after having given the civilized world this 
deploral 
of its Government, ought not the most prominent ot 


ro to 
Europe or some place of retirement until the affair is forgetten ? Is 
it decent for you to turn round and laugh ; 


and pretend with a far 


Vy vou never meant 
it, or tochange the subject 


that you do not remember much about 


lOO 1 Vour eves 


The enormous mass of testimony taken by the House Committee 
on Naval Affairs relating to Mr. Robeson’s ninistration of the 
Navy Department has resulted in a report recommending the in- 
dietment of the ex-Seeretary and three of his subordinates. There 
does not appear to be any distinct proof of actual corruption on the 
part of Mr. Robeson, but for maladn tration, waste, reckless dis- 
regard of law, and a system which seems only to have been 
designed to furnish opportunities for corruption there has been 
no such evidenee since Tweed’s accounts were overhauled. Du 


Robeson’s administrat S=TR2Z.000,000) were 


ing Mr. 
cn the Navy; 


( x pende d 


between $40,000,000 and 850,000,000 which should 


Lv law have been turned into the Treasury were expended on 
the Navy Department; ‘every protective and prohibitive enact 
ment” made to guard the public) purse was steadily vio- 


contracts, for instance, for $20,000,000 having been made 


lated 


by three heads of bureaus “without any regard to the re 
quirements of the law in the manner of making them.” The 
prices paid for supplies were, in consequence, in many cases 
‘enormously excessive”; competition in bidding was always 


‘discouraged and resisted by the department”; vast quantities 


of unneeded and useless stores were bought; vessels costing 


=26,000,000 were sold for less than §1,000,000; in the case of 
the Puritan, a volunteer proposal of a contractor, without plans or 
specifications of any kind, * to build an undescribed vessel for a 
stipulated round sum of money” (this is the language, not 
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rHE INTE PIONAL MONETARY CONFERENCE. 
re, ‘ +1 + + | t] 
( { ] 
‘ 
i ; ) ! 
have ml to give weight or even 
the petty nationalities of Swit 
(3 lithave cast but a dim light on the 
pro l. Franee,on the other hand, is 
oir of metallic money in Europe, and 
Her voice and her vote in con- 
of the kind twill be more potent than combined 
i that h Cb ace Ith l 
ii pl cee of England in the Con 
( ot inp I ere likelihood tha i 1] 
‘ ler to ure bi-metallism for the B y 
i licr A pr ions furnish sufficient reason for hei 
presence In i 4 deliberations are likely to fee 
the value of } ul France only, can give importance 
‘ h tot Contere ke it worth England’s while to send 
‘ r to 
i Cor co | | fact, its action will be closely 
| 1c ¢ 1 we It iv be assumed that the Eu- 
ro n delegates will be men who have given their lives to the 
dy of mo cience—perhaps the most intricate of all the 
( ( nd wh il know at a glance what will be the effeet upon 
their own and other countries of every proposition laid before them. 
It is to be re tted that this country is not to be so represented. 
rhe t li nominated by the President are Reuben E 
rer of Ne York; W.S. Groesbeck, of Ohio, and Franeis <A. 
\ ‘ oft (% ‘ t \! Fenton is a weather-beaten politi 
‘ 1, accomplished in all the arts of the eaueus and the custom- 
hou ind triumphant on those fields until a iperior artist 
appeared in the person of Alr. Conkling, when he was driven into 
ivate life by the lo of patronage. He has been in want of * re- 
cognition” of some sort for a long time, and, the International 
Monetary Conference being the only thing available, the chairman- 


hip of the American delegation has been allotted to him upon the 


me principles of catch and toss which governed in the original 

ignment of the English and German missions. As minister resi- 

dent at some second-rate capital where deportment is the only re- 

4 » of any consequence, Mr. Fenton would perhaps be above the 

eof American representatives abroad. In any place where 

to be gained by pipe-laying and log-rolling he would be a 

lind; andif the Conference turns out to be a game of * beg- 

neighbor,” or an exhibition of the art of imposing one’s own 

on other people, Mr. Fenton might be useful if he had ever 

had any training as an economist. In an assemblage composed of 

bh men as De Parieu, Léon Say, Feer-Herzog, Jevons, and Malou 

I] be simply lost, and his votes and acts will be governed by 
te consideration of gaining temporary popularity at home. 

Mr. G ‘Will appear to scareely better advantage. A yea 

0 0 »he was put upon the Silver Commission because he had 

» ick upon th ibject, and was therefore, like a good juryman, 

perfectly unprejudiced. The kind of ideas he has picked up in the 

tLinay be gleaned from his recent discourse before the Social 

: Congr It appears from this exposition that Mr. Groes- 

ly consid i-metallism mainly a legal question, and that, silver 

| in this country, it is the prime condition of 

rind ystem that everybody should bow to the decision 

of t Lio , Asi rds the International Conference, he con- 

1 in way, but holds that its aetion is not 

vriment. In his opinion we are 

We are “strong enough to uphold and 

ound and just This must mean, 

e strong enough to hold silver and 


at tlre legal ratio of sixteen to one. 


othe ¥ 


| 
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ation. 


Tl 


Pol 
MIT 


strong enough to do this, he throws out @ eaution against en- 

ling alliances with foreign count ( upon the 

le that there is no gre ail t ded froin the 
Con e if it confines itself to * a few simple recommendations 
that can be adopted without embarra t These coneeptions 
ill be deemed exeessive lv novel b the majori of the delegates, 
coming from the mouth of a representative of the country at whose 
Hicitation the Conference is assembled, and whose legislative action 
limiting the coinage of silver meanwhile i lL upon the idea that 
no country is alone strong enough to hold silver and gold at par 


with each other at any legal ratio whatever. 
The third member of the Commission, Mr. Francis A. Walker, 


is not only unobjectionable but has special qualifications for the 


position. He belongs to the class of professional economists; he is 
already known abroad by his labors in this field of enquiry; and he 
ects inclined to bi-metallism, and is therefore entitled to represent 

country whose recent legislation requires the assistance of other 
countries to prevent fatal results to itself. In truth, our position is 
tuat of the fox in the fable who lost his tail. Our only eseape from 


iver depreciation and. silver is international bi- 
from this country 


to discuss intelligently the 


mono-metallism 


metallism: and, accordingly, every delezate 





should not only believe in it bt 
various methods and ratios for obtaining it which may be brought 
Probably the 
Probably the countries that have any leg 


loss, and will 


the Conference. Conference will result in no- 


before 
il-tender silver 
their efforts 


Unless a 


thing at all. 
will aim to ** unload” it 
in the Conference to plans having that ultimate purpose. 
t commercial ratio 


Wihi Girect 


without 


the presen 


pt 
extremely hazardous for 


ratio can be adopted something near 
174 to 1, it will 
) her mints to free coinage, even 


of the two metals, say he 


such a country as France to oper 


with the concurrence of her specie-paying neighbors and the 
United States thrown into the bargain. At the old French ratio 
of 153 not only the silver of Germany but that of Asia would 
hasten to Paris to be exchanged for gold, and the same thing would 
happen at the American ratio of 16. [t is not impossible that a new 
ratio approximating very closely the relative market values of the 
metals might be made permanent and safe. In the event that such 


Lal 
a plan is proposed by France or accepted by her representatives, it 
would not be edifying to see the American representatives contend- 
ing for the ratio of 16 on grounds of constitutional law, or through 
fear of “entangling alliances” or loss of popularity at home. The 
fact, however, that such a ratio would be hateful to nearly all the 
remonetizers in this country adds another element of discord and 


1 
Pel | 


uncertainty to the task of the Conference, whose conclusions can be 
put in force only by the subsequent action of the governments re- 
presented. It is not to be supposed, in any event, that our ratio of 
16 will be adopted by the Conference, since it represents neither 
market value nor the law and custom of the silver-using countries 
of Europe. If any agreement is reached it will be something diffe- 
rent from the ratio of 16. To commend to this country a new and 
useful departure in its monetary system, the very best talent and 
learning on the part of the commissioners will be required. To set 
a bad one going, any disabled politician will answer; Mr. Evarts can 
find plenty such in this State. But to explain ratios and produce the 
reasons Why a change of ratio is necessary, if necessary it be, some 
reputation gained in the particular department of learning to be 
brought in requisition would have been desirable, not in one merely 
but in all the persons charged with duties of such importance. 


THE AGREEMENT OF ENGLAND AND RUSSIA. 
oe understanding arrived at between England and Russia, and 
which it is positively asserted, and not denied, has taken the 

hed, though 


form of a written agreement, has been published, pro- 
bably in an inaecurate form, and seems not unlikely to have an 
important effect, not only on the deliberations of the Congress, 


but on the domestic politics of England. To estimate its im- 


portance correetly one has to bear in mind that the Treaty of 


San Stefano. between Turkey and Russia, was expressly styled 
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by the Russians themselves a “preliminary treaty "—that is, an their aim was to make her bring t vthe ¢ 
outline of arrangements which Russia acknowledged would | accept the decision of the ¢ i 

to undergo revision by the Powers, and ser (| ls ef wh . suc] vould, of course, have been eas 

as the conditions of the passage of the Dardanelles, were express] have been absolutely unprecedent N 

let holly to the Powers Phe object . it | 1 called on for sue CONC / 
Lord Salisbury in an elabe despat eh om Lbvasort of tation to a Conere | 

précis of the negotiations relative to the subi ion of t Tre to always be, an invitation to eo 

a European Congress. From this it appeared that, so early as th An invitation to eome and abid 

25th of January, immediately after the Turkish collapse, the Rus- © and has never been offered ext i I 
sian Government gave a formal assurance that “it had no inten- , tion. therefore. that the Ministry 

tion Whatever of regulating separately the European questions raised | the way of settlement by negoti 

by the peace.” The British Government then gave notice that | of the ease—that is, both by wh 


it could not recognize as valid any arrangement between Tur- by the failure to communicate 


key and Russia ‘in’ so far as it modified European treaties or The revelation which is now n 


touched English interests, unless it was submitted for the = ment between Russia and Englan 


T 
formal coneurrence” of the signataries of the Treaty of Paris. | either the Ministry have been wor ik 
To this Prince Gortehakoff replied that © the bases of peace then surrender, and have gradually cor 


Vl 
agreed on were only preliminary, and not definitive, in what the eves of the English publie, of \ 
concemed Europe,” and “that the questions affecting European | the terms on which Russia was ¢ ( 
interests would be debated and settled with the European Powers.” position was really a mere arran 

It \ then proposed to hold a conference, and Lord Derby asked tion for Lord Beaconstield’s great 

whether each article of the Treaty would be submitted, not for ae- Indian troops into Europe, and, t 


ceptance, but for examination, to which Prince Gortchakotf replied | this having passed away, he h 


} 


that “the Treaty would be communicated textually to the great plain routine work of diplom i 


Powers before the meeting of the Congress, and that inthe Congress | whieh will probably find most t 

itself each Power would have full liberty of appreciation and action.” | have studied his history and cha \ i] 
He explained afterwards that he would only accept discussion on long in office before he made it 

the parts of the Treaty which touched European interests, but that of Empress on the Queen, and se ‘ Wil 
every Power would have its full and entire liberty of criticism and | that that region had secured a | 

action, and Russia could not be expected to surrender this when | and was looked on by him 


the others claimed it. Lord Derby again said that “the articles of | startling effeets, and there is cert 





the Treaty must be submitted, not necessarily for acceptance, but — sition that he arrested the settle r 

to sce What articles needed acceptance and agreement on the part | three months in order to show 1] 

of the other Powers, and what articles did not need it.” Russia was) wand he could fill the half-empts 

then asked what she meant by ‘liberty of appreciation and aetion,” | his organs call “ dusky warriors,” ( 

and Prince Gortchakoff defined the phrase in the following terms: reputation of a first-class wizard 

“Russia leaves to the other Powers the liberty of raising th This supposition, too, deriv: ! Ol 

Congress such questions as they shall think it desirable to discuss, | ported terms of the agreement wl 

and reserves to herself the liberty of accepting or not accepting the | no diffeulty in entering into with R ( 

discussi Lord Salisbury complai 

When one considers what a Congress is, it is impossible to see in’ Slav state with ports on the Bi \rchipelago, 

what particular this definition was defective. A Congress of t] which would give Russ pre 

Powers is and always has been a meeting for the purpose of coming nd would swallow up a consid ( 

toan agreement by discussion. Itis not a tribunal, as Lord Bea- race or in sympathy. For U 

constield and the Pall Mall Gazette tried to make out, before which — principalities, one north and 

one Power appears as a suitor. It is an assemblage of equals k- to be ] nently freed tro | 

ing coneord, in which a decision to be binding has to be una | Turkish troops, and the ereat i 1 i 

and in which the majority has no right whatever to imy its will Empire in Europe. H 

on the minority. If the majority determines to do so, it does so net) derating iniluence of Russia, t e, 

vs a part of the Congress but as an armed alliance determined to it is hard to see, though doubt “ pect to 

carry out its wishes through war. When Russia submitted the provide for the non-Slavie popalat ih arb sa 

Treaty, and agreed to listen to discussion of it, she fulfilled t] Stefano stipulated that the on 

whele duty impesed on her by usage. She no more bound to | the introduction of ret I 

accept the decision of the majority on any one point than Engla lueted under Russi 

Wis. She was not to appear there as suit oner, but as on for supj sthat Ru 

equal member of a council. This seems so plain that 1 t] : OX rely, if the Congre leit. TL 

British Ministry refused to be satisfied with the J rand | § 

began to make extensive warlike preparations and declare t - the Turkish Gove nt off from t ik, AE 
? selves the “defenders of European law,” Europe \ eatly puz-  Slavie pre sof the West, and 

zied. Lord Derby resigned in March, partaking, as he essed, | difficult or impossible ; if so, a si Ui ion 

of the general bewilderment, and Lord Salisbury’s circular was sent 9 of Bulgar to two principalit ( tm bon 

out about the Ist of April; but from that time until new all efforts of B likely to streng ( he D 

to get the Ministry to explain what it was they wanted Russia) ube; he now agrees to this 1 il { 

to do have proved vain. Troops were brought from = h , the the prop | mexation in A logous reasons, aid 

( led out, the “ Jinzo ” ‘ I I el ] t t] I tud of tl t tl eve 
, i ini 

more bitter; but nothing id induee Lord B Li] au i her pretensions in both t the Con 

of his colleagues to say precisely on what point they had broken eood ground for supposing that she made these demands for th 

with Russia, or what they would seek in the impending war. If ' purpose of having something to Nhe most important stip J 
' 
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witha. har in the « of the est himent. Se al 
t line} $y rel l eir places filled, not 
but wi ; ‘ ' ; hay 
i CO) rhe . Who Tilk ( t l 
{ of duty be 1 lL by ot] 
| rail the d t! 1 of 
- rs] | ( { ‘ plaint that sea 
a W ! iint ( iu , and at the same time 
i popular party Lu ho more Gishil us On ac- 
Cor of failures in **} 1 Scie} 
I s while the i . in t dant, and were supposed to 
il 
be t e of t uperintendent, that a Board of Visitors took the strong 
£ | H ttemy net c \ | ne lik lentile o1 
1 eduea » Which we hav pointed out. To make the new 
| vy permanent, a law was passcd } iting further appoint ntstot] 
{ prot rinthe Navy. T! ! over staff rank in th y 
now commencing was not with if luen it this juncture. The 
pa which looked upon officers of ne as alone entitled to 1 ry 
ral k, ind cons dered edu i! n { le the Vavy a ent led to. } Ore 
nition, were very nat liy ph t with plan of placing all the de- 
partments of academic instruction uler line of rs, while pe inent 
| pointed from civil li presented the 1 of 11 who 
‘ t that the quasi-military rank « l ns and other office - 
( t thei n expens ld | nized, 
ts to make the new s3 in } nent prove unavailing, 
i s of the department f i vere cl n from 1] 
best ed ite t young? men f the Navy d were themselves among thie 
tol nize t] iperiority of | nt instructo nil t liffi- 
( { tiending a s tein Vv li h reg ft H nt cl ol | 3 
heads of the departments of i icti Ref Ad | Porter’s t y 
ex Lit was concluded to extend the ten n officer’ ! ‘ 
Academy to four ye ’ ninally becau he could then see « ( = 
thi h tl entire course, but, we cor ive, Mm I y that } $ 
mizht be less f equent, f r the classes changed everv year, and 1 one 
| 1! of department had a class more than one or two vears of its « Ri 
\ iral Worden su eded Admiral Porter in 1869, and it gras ly 
became understood that he favored the idea of returning to the old plaa 
of permanent heads of departments. All active op] ion to this course 
S y Mea away, a tthe r lution which is n failed t cl { 
went on of itself with searcely an effort In 1873 the appointment 
of naval prof rs was again authorized, and the | ls of department 
became once more permanent officers of t instituticn. In the foll fig 
year the superintendency was : iined | H R.P.K rs, 
"\ whole policy has been to elevat both ef educa 1 
l morals. M ured by the merels fie standard of the eu l- 
umn it may still fall newhat short of West Point, 1 if we take ne init 
of tl lk V 10} ment i the s rit ol rl li lity a I t! i i 1 l 
not | t fully : . 
On estive results of the new order of thir is a dis- 
( ery en mace other branches of t hr | ly C- 
{ A i ut the workshop is not the best treining-school, 
nad t] h the details of the profession of seamanship can 
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the profession that the studies of a law-school lawyer's 
office, On the old-fashi ned SV tem the mi Is aboard ib 








ind trained for no emergencies except the 


erulser ht chance 
to arise during his vovage. With fair weather the voyage might be com- 


pleted without his learning any more than the ordinary fair-weather rou- 


4 1 . + 
new system ne is not 





to which a ship can be exposed 

coast. the eadet can thus learn more about her management in all 
( rencies during a single season than he uld in ten y . ‘ isl 

ea-life on the old plan. 

As a result of the new plan a complete revolution is being effected in 
the intellectual tone of our Navy, which can now boast of officers who are 
equally at home on the quarter-deck of a ship, in the chemical or phy l 
lal , or in the astronomical observatory. Dut ihe problem of keep- 
l I wiuis standara is be t il ret ai Lity One of tl e 

t f i! the Aea y l ! ‘ ; than are 


Du_ing 


the last twenty years this aunual surplus has been spent in fillirg up the 
t 


lower grades to V law, and, tl 





he number auth is being ncw done, 
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duates must remain midshipmen through a course of years 
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Lor The 


ids the prob- 
! 
i 

! ur ¢ 1 t rh ral I 

i ! proau i I 1] ites, It 1 In- 

in y i find t nodus fir, the p int which, touched 

> Wi e is { seat of cor I Where is t sponsl- 

| \ despotism has nervous centre in the person of thi 

pride, in his vanity, in his } nal and traditional senti- 

i | } ble to wound even a J NIN i Napoleoi Phose 

t the risk of their life’s happine ! limes at the risk 

ft Fenelon had to pay by a long exile at ¢ ibrai for t] 


never } | f hrowing up his dip ! ic } fier t] . ina- 
t f I) i hien Despots do not like reproach Chey see it 

( trifling o wh in of my acquaint- 
i l { I 1 week in 1 I lear ot dl uct nd of 
OXI } { i per Nicl l } ] tne 4 ean wa ! t 
hi in Pre | | a ed in I lish y* cket a 
l I ! think t] Lcan y and ize th pow- 
erf l t! ait ! herent of his gl \ nd that 
y 1 te | il him to hear it Krom | island of 


Ah ! tu finiras bien par cricr, misérat 


Despotism, wrapped up in all its magnificence, surrounded with its 


armies and battalions, affects to ignore the existence of the intellectual 


Then, 


is ofien—too often—a 


worm; but the pen is, in the long run, mightier than the sword. 


your despot is net always a moral monster. Le 


very in, and in this very weakness there is a resource, if he can 


be approached by good, moral, high-minded advisers. The influence of 





n OV man is nov so great as in countries governed by tra- 
d with monarcl and aristocratic institutions. It is almost 
painful to sé in the immense collection of t! letters of Richelieu 
how m care th creat minister had to take in order to preserve 
the ¢ I of | young king, to give him truly royal ideas, and to 





separate | from lov sing, selfish influences. He succeeded, how- 
evel t least, to a great extent. The poor and sickly king, so proud 


»afraid of his best 


rtheless, what 


so timid in his court, ¢ 
friends, and so willing to abandon them, was, nev 


’ Ud, I have 


ealled a nervous centre. liis qualities as well es his defects afforded a 








defini d for t exercise of the faculties of a master mind like 
Ri 

But | ito d dem \ You can only do it in an 
indive mia ! vy ed tion, by changing t ideas of a 
renerat I ny ti ec ue I Wi fect vou must 
feel ¢ ft is with rik ‘ you can only 
lead i lowing the The cei il comes behind ihe general 
is the! 1 d Is? keenly mei Wi ( 1 express With t greatest 
fore t popul t : 1 ick 

Renan supposes t Pros} ti phing hy his magic art over all 
his en rep! dl 1 | t] t \ n; he goes back to Lom- 
bardy 1 l Ca In his philosophical drama Prospero 
repre I Locral puri i] dilettant I ol i of s lence 
h l i ertosa of Pavia, w he e ues is « eTlinents 
caring but little for his subjects. <Arve? rep iis pr idealism, thi 
Helleni pirit of love, of beaut ( ( epresents the demi t 
S} ‘ ! tit e deme i stLinct ne ¢ bod | le sings, ( 
brutality, the i nee, t] ength of t ISS lie is the sam 
( a vsint lempest ] / peaking Prosper 

\sl ‘ for Tam s ect 
1 i { { 4 
‘ “ , 
at \ to 7) 
; , | Xs 
men t t that Ese 

(a | na he has the s y ‘ ii t Trineu’e 

has ; he complains of his bondage. ‘* Prospero is an usury I was the 


tells him in vain that he is happy at Pa 


Nation. 
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he has plenty of good wine. ‘ Yes,” savs he, ** but [em exploited. 


let, don’t you s that to be exploited by another man is the most in- 
. % as , 
portal | x? Have vou no he r? No l has t to make 
ot om in be the holiest of 
{ l explal i vein t! ( } oO t Prose 
] —| f arti it even his human f is; Cal n 


nswers that it sa folly to ch him to speak, since he can use th 
faculty of s] ng against 2 ro. He has been deceived long enough; 
the monst with which his master frightened him were inventions, lies ; 





he gardens of the Palace of 





court i ed. and tl} court 3 ¢ | ir views on all irts of 

matters, want reform, end some h at reform ; they are all 

happy d amiable and hiehly | ished. Caliban is a witness of the 
, : 


mself why he was not invited. ‘Is 
The richts of 


men are the same 





f mk The feast begins in earnest when Prospero arrives with 
triel; | his guests the ** gods of the futur Immense giants 
appear, all it 1 steel. Their join are formed and moved by 
powerful mech wticulations ; the oil flows in each joint ; an incan- 
descent tube soul, They seem to eat coal, In another part of 





garden a table is spread round which sit the gods of flesh—the Olym- 
of steel attack the gods of flesh, kill them, 
e confusion ends the scene. 


:vods. The gods smash 


An immens 
Prospero is delighted, but his prefect of police tells him that he ought 
to remain for the night in Milan, that the city is in a state of fermenta- 


i 
tion. Prospero disdainfully returns to his laboratory in the Certosa, 


The revolution takes place after his departure. Cal:ban is proclaimed the 
He im- 


Li ave 


head of the government, and carried in triumph to the palace. 

mediately discovers and tells the people that ‘* Order is necessary. 
your arms, return to your houses ; crown your victory by 
Vive Milan!” The 
Caliban finds himself in Prospero’s bed ; he 


your modera- 
tion and by your respect for property. revolution is 
ended, is ke pt awake by his 
own triumph. 


‘*No, | would not have belicved it 
would not have believed that reigning makes men so mature, 
journey from the communal square to this palace I have cli 
than during the rest of my life. Ten hours have passed 
brought me here in i and I don’t know myself. I was unjust 
to Prospero; slavery tered me. Now, lying in his bcd, I can 
judge him es co} ics judge each other. There was some good in 
Prospero, and in many things [ fecl disposed to imitate him, 
anything more odious, for example, than this inopportune impatience ¢ 
the people, this succession of impossible petiti ich tl 
me ¥ What avidity for enjoyment ! what subversive pretensions! . . . 
A government ought to resist. I will resist. After all, the established 

eople and myself, we have common interests. Iam established as they 
are ; this ought to last. Property is the ballast of society ; I fecl m 
sympathy with the proprictors. 

‘Then, after the useful comes the brilliant. 
sary. I will repair my wrongs. I was jealous at the feast yesterday, he- 
cause | there uninvited. Well! feasts, the fine arts, 
courts are the ornament of life. I will favor the artists. The 
letters are the distributers of glory ; I will not neg'ect them. 
»centre of this fine assembly of yesterday night ? It was Imperia ; I 

ourt Imperia. . Ah tif I were only beloved I would be good 

t 
t 


In the deep silence of the night he thus soliloquizes : 


reign. I 
In the 


could be so sweet to 






yu 
— 


ms with whi 





The brilliant is neeos- 


was palaces, 
men or 


Who wa 


l« ~~ V 
end happy. Anew world opens. The good exists J see it 
Prospero always spoke of making the happiness of hu 
t his destiny to do it. i 


If, perhaps, it were mine . . 





Was ne 


ae re ¢ al ban goes to sk ‘ Pp 
Prospero has left Milan after liis great feast and returned to his dear 


t. <A friend comes the next day and brings him the firs 
tion of Caliban. Caliban gives himself out asa moderate 


frightened at first, 


already group themselves i 


n Milan, 


and cell him the saviour of society. Some of them call him the great 
citizen Prospero comes out of his scientific dreams; he laughs heartily ; 


time has 


rid of 


ealis Arte]; the 
They must get 


he cannot hate Caliban. Ue 


triel 


even 


to show what he can do. this brute of a 


Caliban, so as to be free to pursue their noble researches, Arve] goes 
and he soon comes back ; he falls from heaven heavily, like a bird 
blown by a hurricane. 
inst the people.” 
4 In the enchanted island of the ** Tempest Alo ow: 


“Oh! my master, our art is vanquished ; it is 


Where Caliban can co every thing Ar el 





p 5 
accessible to Arvel’s charms. Now all is different: the revolution revl- 
ism. What is ideal, not subsiantial, has ecased to exi Ce * Whe Hy 
| pi Lys this does not eNist, alii ini ( I i ( iy 
when this terrible method ef reasoning shall touch God. Ue will te 


summoned, and if the Eternal stays proudly behind the clouds he will be 
truck off the catalogue of existences. As for kings and dukes, we know 
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what will become of them. The people is positivist VI P i Rep lers had heret re ad ( 
discoursing with Arve da few friends { fla ( s i Was ad i i 

mod tion of ¢ the be Way i ¢ ‘ling with 1} neo , Cl S \ | " l sengers . 
Fra no, of J ira, wl ds an it t « Holy I ( ne ined during t 

SILLO using the Duke Pr 0olh x him to ! » lead t t l ‘ 

his it pi us experi” nts, his witcheraf 94 ud Linadaly ¢ ri lol- I ] »p Cssion of t 

low him into the prisons of the Holy Office. The Milanese friends of the in the printing-office, it) was 

Duke become very angry, and one of them, Gonzalo, says to the Duke, | them and issue other ballots, w! \ | l ex 


«You see, Monscigneur, (a//ban has one more quality: heis anti-clerical.” — lying district (twelve miles dist 
Prospero laughs, and says: ** Well! Vive Calihan !” the night, and consequently those Repu ’ 
We come now to what may be called the moral of the piece. Caliban | sized ballots yelept ‘* Jolly Jokers.” 


makes a visit, as Duke of Milan, to the Certosa : he is received by the The above statement was corr ted as t 











friars. The organ prays for him, as he is sitting in the choir on the | tion, and can be truthfully proven so again whenever an 

sedes ducis: **O eternal, Thou whom nothing can trouble, irritate, or | Committee ” or the country wisl to hear the t ft Florida I 
console, pure and holy being, crystalline light which goes through the | dential election for 1876. Very respectfully 

world without a stain, we praise ‘Thee with our voice, and proclaim The | uas W. ] 

just, perfect, and good, Those who believe, those who hope, those who wee ist.. N.W., WM L.A 

love, are those alone who do not err.” The legate of the Pope denounces 

the dissolute Prospero, ** the mortal enemy of your Highness,” but Caliban (We merely summarize dt 

feels now equally proud and generous, He refuses to deliver Prospero) Ep, NarioN ] 

into the hands of the Inquisition, and says: ‘*Iam the heir of the rights 

of Prospero; I will defend him. Prospero is my protégé, Let him work ; 

at his ease with his philosophers, his artists, under my patronage. His N ( rf eS. 

labors will be the glory of my reign.” He calls those who have the tra- 

dition of government, and names Gonzalo member of the Council of State 1 P. PUTNAM'S SONS am 

Gonzalo says : “Sir, I have counselled all my lifetime : I will die counsel- * James Kent; ‘Six to O1 1 N na 7 


ling ; I thank your Highness.” of the Sam Weller.’ by John I & 
The ceremony is finished. The prior of the friars is in his cell; he | met vigorously the cheap comp: 
prays, and says : the ‘Seaside Library” is perhaps 1] ON l ae 


‘The world, which I did well to leave, is an eternal illusion, acomedy | lit-Square Library” offers in the frst four 1 ' ; 
composed of acts without an end. What happens proves, what nol ody he Popenjoy ? Hugo’s ‘Ilistory of ( ‘ 
would believe, that Ca//ban is susceptible of progress, Yes, all civiliza- | sians of To-Dav.’ and Harw is *J anox, Vi 
tion is the work of aristocrats. Aristocracy has created the grammatical | ; 
language (how many blows have been necessary to make grammar obliga- ; 





ers are quarto in form, « ! l ‘ I 




















tory !), laws, morals, reason. . . . Well-combed, well ed will | !Y printed, without covers, and teen rd 
become presentable. There will, perhaps, some day be ‘to Cali- | ing to the number of pages. 
ban, | rotector of sciences, letters, and arts.” Pr: pero t | t rivals, s well s ¢] k tl 
S4 | 4 4 
for a while, under this régime, and he may even ta } 1 of it heather 4 ae aes , 
. ii tab ‘ ' | ™ ‘ ‘ _ ‘ ‘ 
with prudence. . . . As for the ex delicacy of tender souls, | >, } } 
moved by a personal sentiment of loyalty, it has not much place left in | 1 the reguler novei Torm, with 
this order of things. Such souls have nothing to do but to disappear, | Prof. Baird’s * Annual Reeord of S v' for 877 
‘I have loved justice and hated iniquity,’ said great pope. You can |) & Brothers) the wise plan has bx } abs ‘ 
stil love justice ; but to hate iniquity! . . . It is easier said than done. >) oo gs ee me, : ; rips ¢ 
Where is iniquity 2? The best minds search for ii, andin the end a ot abe iene Pere or : ‘ Se 
much embarrassed.” n : progress im . : F 
thor ‘ d ‘ 
Arid dies, and Prospero hears from his cell the last acccnis of , ‘ Q* 
ideal friend : | ( 
ss el ! Cl ( { 
i 
“* Prius mort quam foedari. . . « This human life is strong but) to a hi in Ww 
impure. I want chaste kisses, Every idealist will be my lover, 1 will ” | Capt. Seat ve worl Benen 
be the virgin snow on the neck of the young girl, the fairness of her hair. ee : 
. A . . : ~ . ¢ I’, . - 7) rtn it rite ~ ~ .\ \ recelved ‘ 
I will bioom with the rose ; I will be green with the myrtle, perfumed Engineer Department, United : ve received \ 
with the pink, pale with the olive-tree. Adicu, my master. Liemen of the Report of the Wheeler Survey. to ast my and ba 
your litile Ariel,” metric hypsometrv, ind is st! ‘ \ , 
nd by t is tables of ba \ lw 
‘ ther the excessive cost of Dr. R vof Py of \ 
PHEG . 
Correspondence. Sani ts Miia ead cs laa ile, | : 
— try : | hev can now get an Ing 1 } 
“AUDI ALTERAM PARTEM.” vo volu for a correspond j 
To rue Eprror or Tue Nation : t least give a great many aspect he P New York : R. Worth- 
. — ° » . * . . ° m y + \ yniilley ‘ 
Srr: Will you, in the cause of truth and right | justice, insert ington),—— Maemillan & Co, ha 
' your next number an explanation the following, w Lap] sin vou =V¢ var 4 CSpOnaence 3 ; aul sie COREE : 
nuwiuber 676, page E80, dated June 13, 1873 ? ij st Will be long besore Y ovel na sty (a 
wis ; , ae ‘ it Pla Imav well 1 md 1 f { Cc. B 
**Testimonv was also given of the bailot- I 4 * . y wel 1 
Florida, at precinct No. 15, by Inspector Bowes, \ poeition ia | * Armenia and the Campaign oi ae (CUsseil, Petter & Gulpin), oF whieh 
‘ Washington, D.C. He put in 73 or 74 ‘jolly jokers,” and le his l I f bat ly | 1} 
to corre spond, and boasted that he had saved the State to Have \ ‘ I i d ‘ ol oul 
The 75 or 74 smail tickets yelept ‘ Jolly Jokers” found in the ballot- | : | With a Portland 
box at precinct No. 18, Leon County, Florida, were legitimate ballots for fi ks the rather clegent 
the Presidential clection of 1876, cast by legal voters, and proven to be t i worth adding 
legitimate at the counting of the ballots,and which can be truthfully proven Tr} ond edition of 
again if the Committee will summon Inspect Bowes—by no means a ‘Harvard and its Surroundings’ mbar : M King) shov 
difficult task, for he is in Washington, D.C. T! litMeults .} ved array ment of the helioty ibstitutions p 
at elections by the colored voters in Florid ron the | . and some va , like the interi 
sparse population, and poor roads, | n t in 1 of ! : Memorial # i enrtoons in the la 
ballots to vote with, and for that purp \ tad [? ard Lampoon June 7) are unusually ambitious as dk ns, 
colors, have been adopted, but always cou: 2un- | and fulitl the desire of this journal to serve as a comic pape lt- 


scrupulous, and alert enemies, net yy of college int 
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( } } } { ) o 
n uj ; a ifferes e, is inky 
here Mr. J from memory ( ‘ 
( ! . a i | nse ne ems te n 
t hl \ i rint i ry open i room at the 
| | ‘ Ii in Bost twent : d we need o1 vy that 
ae I wil tak "V t ie practice of « inued 
Portfolio { May (J. W. I large, spi: 1 ¢ ing 
{ two | by R mn r | Ij ? » cal y sudden promi- 
} I } \ h ft "s ial War | “~ | y every \ itor to the 
Centennial with t] sation t] Di : l . and 
of his chapters of Londo 1 just apy | Mr. Fild 
De | Lv ng Venice, and to the 2’: lo re} ! 
Tau ni, -( > oa | eof a robus it « r} 
( Zc. 5 — j ad | nm mnveée \ i¢ n nel - 
i | t, | ith strong light and bu 1 Enelish 1 I—one 
» | of the “Pictures from Italy,” in fact. Other plat t_reproduc- 
ht by I l of ¢ of Diirer’s et —th ! md precious 
! 1 ! of th iit—ard i 1 copy mn aqua-t rti 1 n Pil v's 
m 1 One » by a Ge ret Mr. A i's papers on ** Modern Aj 
so that n ¢ nv.” which this last i would be improved by th 
| - Inius .of a ] e eriticism in the i bvious remarl ( ( . 
t 1 s being « l end Piloty ( t. Mr. Ham " n 
I h | 1 sl place in tl ics} ’ in a perfunctory way, and the 
I ae li aitogeetit fives § ns OL ealtorl | las it ick 
William Cullen B nt died on Wednesday of last week, in the S4th 
; : 
; vear of his 7 ‘ ce of exposure at the unveiling of the Maz- 
y ment ( Im ¢ il Pa k, of which « evasion ! was the « i 
. ~ | I ives behind him a g t re} tion earned in t} not gen Vy 
s+ | lf s of } ry and daily jour . si Be poet 
moe Mr. Brvant’s fame is likely to 1 most enduring, I] | 
aes { Lint Hil ry of Ame in letters as tl first of our P Sy ) 
: ired what « L he pro} y < a nal reputation, and who 
. led im ex] in ver thous nd feeungs with which creat 
nu rs of his contempors 3 Wel 1 syinpathy. When he be 1 to 
ite | no vi , for Mr. Da izh some yt hi nior, 5 
‘ i » fastidio ,ter : tto] Ice igh to ithat ] rod 
: wan ftention which nius 4 t otherwise have ¢ a 
In \) was longing for distine in let s, and Mr. Drvan ve 
id cited as performan that v f rom provincial ions, 
l hat u ld ry I { \ lil OF l | If had st vl] 
ode] e had learned carly much f 1 Wordsworth. | CX} ed 
t ple tl in | id elev: 1] ing Llis p y made up for 
tt Wi t lacked in l tion by a] el i] tone, I] put into verse 
t be- ! n and sen which w ad me hed only by form from 











led | ne stirred the passions, he at least moved the gentler feelings. Men 
ir. H ! who id his poetry were the better { it. It was full of a pensive op- 
| ft 1 Which suited the fireside. He had no great skill in narration of 
f human interests, but he could d e the external aspe of natu in 
yorous and decor ver nd connect them with familiar associations 
ng | of human life. lis eve for nature was not keen: he had no greate: 
I ight into her moods than into those of man. For him Cole was a 
m c ( painte: ( anvas WV ‘*clorious.” IIe was a moralist in 
i that % ! h more than a poct, l i} eat majority of readers cay 
build- for poetry, but much for well-ex] 1 moral feeling, his popu- 
- Jaritv had a sure found: n. The s remarkable feature of his long 
at |; ris the equality of his verse at every stage and the unity of { \4 
t and of style that pervi les it ; lis ** Than topsis ] poned ha 
! by ( of | t inst L « est pi = ] that 
7 ‘ i t Thi tT} P » | i | tha til aw ¢ - 

. ds, t ¢ is an even of it, ex] 1, and fini 

tin the history of any poet. Oc il d in 


His ‘* Robert of Lin- 





{two years a freer swing than in his earlier 


In,” for example, has a true charm of unconcernedness for aught but 
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the bird itself. Still, the poems which ! t i - } - M Purt 
{ Lh ifter doubtless belong his { 0 : 
} — ! " \\ 
i i r hi ! 
in | 
7 | t < 
\ + 2 . . ’ 
Iw | t 
\y re > ( ’ ’ 
LEG } } 
I aaa ~_ . wl I itiful voice made t 
Mr. Bryant's editorial connection with the “ven P red ay fect, | i favorit \ 
of fiftv-two vears, and thus, t ih he was not ind } er, | 8 smotion and then tu 
} removal from it has for the public of to-day I uitempt to lmitate t f 
that the death of Raymond, or Bennett, or Greeley liad. [tf i , means we confess we do not k You 
years since he laid aside the real editorial burden, but as a me or Jess for months without seeing a sit 
frequent contributor of political articles down to the | ( s of his lif i imight go tl for y \ 
he may fairly be said to have died in harness. For the rest, his career as | Seguin’s ; and you might, ify 
a journalist was, like that of all journalists, uneventful. Yet, in : Wall for a genel n bef vou 
period when journalism was at a low ebb, his paper was ins iiably  re- r company Is how giving. 
spectable, and he stood uncompromisingly by free-trade when it had f ee a ; 
other advocates at the North, and by anti-slavery doctrine when it wa and WM \ Dut r 
most denounced and despised. ket f the ¢ | 
—Th enuity of managers | been tasked f \ ‘ nit Lp 
\ some means of filling the Grand Opera Hk with 7 nees t I stage, and to r 
The late James Fisk, jr., was, as the inhabita: f New York have rea- | S@ry to sce him in 2? M 
son to remember, a devotee not merely of commerce, mat res, | ) dy of ara d 
transport n, but of art as well, and it is no wonder t pl bv Mr. I who docs 1 
th development ol N vv Yo iv hou i ha eeml Lt ] lf tire li n l tw n | vul ! i 
licentious press and addle-headed reform 1 pped 1 his edu 1s Mr. | ’ 
believe, his intention to have developed Twenty-third S iI ne, as tat 
transverse highway—a sort of East and West Broadway—the ferries at ; 18! t :ean be said for Mi ? 
either end (possibly converted to bridges or tunnels) making it the ; of the slightest. The play ts 
viaduct between the grain-fields of the West and coal-ficids of Pennsyl- | bright dialogues, but wi 
i vania and * tide-water,” the dwellings converted into busy stores and ware- | Ment of U plot It dey ls { 
houses, While overtopping all were to be the offices of the great | Ld ore which the actors bring out tl 
double-track Erie Railroad and Opera House, run and managed by those It is very much above the 1 M ? 
twe well-known impresarios, Jay Gould and James Visk, jr. It was a mag- f Mr. Lingard; but the latt 
nificent idea, and as it could not be all carried out : ice, the Opera H nd his progress in 
\ first bought, asa home for art, around which were to elust r orad | Isl ying what he may 
afterwards commerce and manufactures. Transportation w , ‘ ' 
i \ Ss are eX 
resented in the person of Fisk, whose private stairway et it itter. t + 
refuge from the cares of railway mana { 1 t yy? box : ; 
of the theatre, where the present genera f N \ =e ; ; 
rememily im sitting and encouraging his im | \ si, | 
is of benevolent tisfaction, ‘fT 1 « . | , : 
‘ ruck down the enterprising Fis! ped = . 
1) the bud his plans for the development of \ | 
of the } Railway had no taste for art, : ‘ 
offices ; the great highway remained what ‘  t : 
‘ = ~< A 
llou unk into a melancholy decline, ; 7 
depleted his pockets in vain empis to = 
for comic opera in the city, and iis f s 7] 
uation ind e \ Ol 
—The Hess English Opera Company 1] . l ne | ! , ; i] 
ingit. The ‘*Chimes of Normandy” is a pretty ral t t f | Engineer-in-Chief of the Ca wort f 
the ** Cloches de Corneville,” and for any one int ted in mus { t stat rht. Instead l 7 
stage this opera is well worth hearing, if only t ‘ pa y Inight ‘ e one m y twenty- 
with the French version of the Aimée tr s of 1 Ip] \ 
that the musical resources of English sing creater Greenw ? 1, then hour B | i.4 
those of the French. They have fins \ ( l I y \ 1, fu! 
) i racy nd fill ti large theatre « V I ! v } ! ‘ 
1 hardly a voice among them, Ail ( ; : | bt v r the 


i ) ti { ’ 
company, too, act better than any E . . i : vould be that 

to have seen, Miss Melville and M rs : | { 
g ] And yet there could be no question . I l | told th t 
to which wes the real thing and whic] ! t ve at \ l f ! 

it Vv not pre y | suited i , " | 

{ ne \ Ful r ¢ if ‘ : H ! 
a fat fellow, who off the stage would probably not present nearly as 1 he troublh div 1 of P.M., | 

an appearance as Mr. C. H. Turner, and his part was one in which t help thinking that a coniir is 1 f the | from j 
, s+} ° — . - + yetas : M . we } Tt } 7 7 " 1 a } » . 4 

were neither graces nor virtues. Nevertheless M. Mollard mad would be found m« enient. 
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1 FR CIS BAI iy hundred and fifty. ioned sand privates, and left Bart- 
I } 1 he cont ied 
i f vil 1 1 with the regiment 1 
‘ , i six months | ! "an ( ent and - 
I] : 
ta 4 ‘ i i ( I ( S rel - 
t lime V 1 ¢ n s bey I fiir 
biographe menti t] he |] ned even t ind ti 
} bg 8 
: 7 * repre: - 7? In 1862 he went through part of the Peninsular Campaign, and on the 
fs - 4 ule, . oe duty. 24th of April receiv 1a wound from ¢ sharpshooter’s rifle which cost him 
Peete An . os per i x, It was amputated four inches above the knee, and he was forced 
ae re wos te ppc ny to go h ( but on the 6th ef September he had so far recovered that 
— quate palo ae , tuly rom day CO | je was offered the command of a nine-months regiment, the Forty-ninth 
Sodig = a r 5 ePistieecs; De privane Massachusetts. It is a strong proof of the impression which his character 
tag spy gee preasant reminis- | nade on every one with whom he came in contact that his hold on the 
; : ind then, h a, nd it w tre = - Y | men of this regiment, in which the colon ley was elective, seems to have 
, : ‘ h d scihaeire woe - at SO Geaaty been as strong as in the Twe ntieth, whe re no right of eleetion was recog- 
ai pangs ' ae me . I iz dl. et soon had a larger and more re sponsible command, being put 
” : Z lage coy ; alee in charge of a force of several thousand men left behind in New York 
sett | ; ee — ” | when General ks sailed for New Orleans. On the 24th January, 18€3, 
. iy eon ee aes ul the regimer : ans, and early in the spring the march 
gt 500g ~ | toward P h distinguished for disorder and plun- 
= eyes kata d I ition for a good officer than to take part 
Te ne ipeairem . Sit. ” ba cam] is 1 cenerally enforced, but in which 
' y Sete te 2ee. © be} case ey oo aoe, tahaeie Pais he feels obliged, by a sense of duty, to enforce it on his own men, If he 
apenas seen tat yaaa eam bles aii ' sists on discipline,he is looked upon for the time, not merely by his own 
not twenty years of age; not fond of bard work or ambitious of col men. but by his fel ‘a ones : if he dees uot. he bnows bis 
honors ; probably, from his biographer’s account, regarded as a young man force will suffer for it. Colonel Bartk iad little trouble, however, pro- 
more likely to amuse himself with life than to enter into it seriously for babiv because he let it be understoo was his intention (as he says 
veral years tocome. On the 17th of April, 1861, he had joined the Fourth | i¢ was, ina letter) to shoot the first man he found doing it. . 
Battalion of Ma husetts Volunteers, aud by the end of June he had On the 27th of May the first disastrous assault on Port Hudson was made. 
been offered a commission in the Twentieth Massachusetts, then unde By this time the loss of his] had caused him a great deal of suffer- 
command of Colonel William Raymond Lee. Early in July he was ap- | ine. but with the aid of an artificial leg he was able to lead his regiment 
pointed captain, It was not long before he justified this selection by his | oy horscback, and in this ill-fated attack against impregnable fortifica- 
coolness and admirable management of his men in the bloody aff " | tions he was obliged to take part, in his own words, mounted “or not at 
Ball Bluff, in \ ae we 5 ; ~~ s Out ol ill l’roin the description of the field, consisting as it did of abattis of 
oe sie Semele pees ae oe “hoes felled trees, among which it was almost impossible to move, the attacking 
- —* , wounded, or 1 i . three hundred | ¢,, ps were doomed to slaughter from the first, und there was cer- 
a ge = ee. an See . unded, ~ | tainly little reason to hope that he, the only mounted officer in 
Pb viii seeteeigenag wad bartictt to his | ine assault, would come out of it alive. It will be remembered 
; ra _— ths + a ae Ol . e Poromae, | that at the time the newspapers published a story that the gallantry 
pe been nearly pregnabie, being protected by a high, | o¢ » mounted officer slowly leading his men against the works under a 
washed by the river ut its base. The end of the fight | pitiless storm of bullets so impressed the Confederate officers that 
h they ordered their men not to fire at him. An extract from a letter from 
The field v¥ began to look like my preconceived idea of a battle- | q staff-ofticer confirms this ; but though the orders were no doubt given, 
' phe § joking | covered with blood, while the nois the fire was too hot to permit anvthing like complete safety, and Colonel 
v deafening. Men were lying under foot, and here and the : ae ae Teer ee Ret, ; . 
> coat and g ins strewn over the ground in | Bartlett fell from his horse, wounded in the wrist and right foot. Ile suf- 
all dire ms. I went to the colonel, and he was sitting behind a tree. ered greatly from one of these wounds, but was able when his regiment was 
perfectly composed, Ife told me there was nothing to be done but ‘sur- | mustered out at Pittsfield, in August, to ride at its head with his arm in a 
save th 4 — om we 1” Most of ee men had | sing, Karly in 1864 he took command of the Fifty-seventh Massachusetts, 
, fete Ping ea ceo ihe on the ener te be be chee | in what proved to be his last campaign. With the Ninth corps he erossed 
teres : matt foot of the bank.” . Rappahannock on the 5th of May, and on the next day his regiment 
He called 1 his men for one last rally, and as they reached the top | Went into action and lost two hundre killed ene wounded. Notwith- 
of the bank the me upon two fresh « , es of enemy that had | Stn neg the short time he had been in command, his control over his 
f the wood , ree vas already established. Ar nt was lying in front that 
a as , a a : en eee ould i move, General B ock order im to charge over it. The 
. —_ F 3 BS | oor \ beved, he sav in perfect lin In 1 fight (1 second 
Aoepcochy co toy ae oti sine - } ' oe ae ud ahavea £1 r} . ] 
} t 1} { t ‘ iL {nd \ the Wilderne he was wounded e t rht temp i 
<u ak 1 to go | to Washi: WI! there he y pre a 
ly , ol ty ir, to the rank of bi -reneral On 
. ‘ d . t! ith of dulv he nt to ! ivont, taking ¢ 1 nd of : 
spacial Lall who « tswim to take to Lrigad On the 80th the mine in front of Petersburg was exploded 
W ! 1 « p they could, while he staved with those who could and his division stermed the enemy’s works The first and 1 lines ' 
swim, and, expecting rather more to surrender than to escape, started up | were carried, but our tt ops were driven back from all their positions, 
the river with some eighty men and their officers. On the edge of the leaving Bartlett and a smal] party of men in the crater of the mine, the 
river they found a boat under water, which had been already passed by | two flags flying within seven feet cf each other, Here this little rem- 
worthless by a party of officers shortly afterwards taken prisoners, and | nant of the attacking party fought on, the ammunition on both sides 
on this skill, « ng | : AC, We ferricd slowly across to Har- | |eine reduced to bayonets and glass bottles, which were fin lly resorted 
riso Isla \ good thei reat to the cam} From | to Y es, until, seeing it was hopeless to continue the fight, and his 
the time of ragement Bartlett's rise was very rapid. Tl wooden lee having been crushed pieces by a lump of earth, | irren- 
tin ded, and ‘ ! S ¢ i re oO Gene | he Il! and gr . 1 he was taken to 
ul » 1OUF CA five licut Its, ame 3 Danville, and thence to Libby Prison, in Richmond, where he remained 
during the unmer, Hlis fat scemed to spare his fortitude no tests, and 
ul ono ( " a ree eee = in Richmond he was subjected to the cruel disappointment of being taken 
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down to the landing to be exchanged, and being } ht back ay ne 
at night It v not till the end of Sept } ae 
( need, so ill, as says ln his dia that | | \ This 
Wi the end of h active service, though { { l \ 
July, 1856 

The wounds which he had ree d, ] 7 
leg. had al ly begun to cause him er pamn, and t! 1 ng ve 
Ol | | 9 Lil det b | | by l } i | ‘ 
his friend a const t st th « 1 


indomitable spirit enabled him to go through, without murmur or com- 
plaint, what would to other men have been unbearable. It is grati- 
fving to know that his services and character attracted the attention 
that they deserved. Office after office in his own State was 
him ; and his excellent speeches and letters on public affairs 
name familiar to the whole country. It is not often that a born soldier 
has the gift of eloquence, but when he has, the ef 
ing than the speech-inaking of civilian Yh | in tl 


mere presence of General Bartlett. and we doubt w 


heard bim make one of his short addresses from the time when, on taking 





command of the lifty-seventh Regiment 


plied to Governor Andrew, **] hope, sir, we shall do the flag more 


eredit in action than we can do ourselves in speech,” to his speech at 
the New England Society’s dinner in 1875, without feeling his blood 


stirred by it. 

But his death was already decreed, and was, indeed, probably has- 
tened by his own generosity in giving up a fortune bequeathee 
n re lative and which would have t nal led him to al anc n wor 
his health the care it needed. Reverses in business edded to his anxi- 
eties, and his suffering from his wounds slowly but surely undermined 
his constitution. He died on the 17th of December, 1876. at the age of 
thirty-six. 

Among all the officers of the Volunteer army to whom the war brought 


ee 
t] 





early distinction and rapid promotion, General Ba t is cor s by 
his coolness and gallantry, and the beauty of his character. lity 
which attended his military career, as his biographer points out (hi 
wis disabled in every action but one in which he took pari), pre- 


vented his having any opportunity of showing what he could do with 
a large command; but there can be no doubt that the same quaili- 


ties which stood him in good stead at Ball’s Bluff would have 





made him an excellent general officer. 
in which he was buried was far more than earned. It is a satisfaction, 
too, to think that, as time goes on, his name will probably become 
more rather than Jess familiar to his countrymen. As the noise and con- 
fusion produced by the war dies away, and we think more and more of 
what we really gained and what we lost by it, the lives of the men who, 
on the field or in civil life, showed themselves equal to what the oecasion 
demanded will more and more strongly present themselves as the me 

priceless possessions we can hand down to our children ; and among 


if we are not mistaken, General Bartlett’s name will hold a very high 


t 

place. The grief of those who knew and Joved him cannot but be tem- 
pered by the pride that comes from the conviction that, as long as unflinch- 
ing courage and modest devotion to duty are respected in America, t] 

is no danger that oblivion will overtake the name of the boyish lieutenant 
who saved the retreat at Ball’s Bluff, or the general officer who led his 
regiment against the works of Port Hudson on | 
wise he **could not have led it at all.” 


Walks in London, By Augustus J. C. Hare, author of 
Rome,’ ete. 2 vols. (London: Daldy, Isbister & Co. New York : Geo 
Routledge & Sons. 1878.)—Mr. Hare, in attempting to do for London wha 
he had done for Rome, has produced a book that will be found very useful, 
and that, without having the charm of coloring of the * Walks in Rom 
will yet appear entertaining and readable even to persons not consulting it 
on the spot as a guide-book. We must add, however, that the exercise of 
a little finer sort of art might have made this lively compilation something 
better than a mere modified itinerary. Mr. Hare’s descriptive powers ar 
rather meagre, and he gives his readers fewer pictures by the way than 
might have been expected from a writer at once minutely familiar with 
London and addicted to observing the pictorial aspect of things. 7 


author writes, indeed, as if he were but pertially 1 . rreat 
citv by the Thames—as if, in fact, he had not been mu fa walker 
there. Ilis book has a rather perfunctory and done-to- rder air—a 





quality much less apparent in the volumes of Messrs. Peter ¢ n 
and John Timbs, whom one feels to be genuine Londoners s 





anti waries. Bu { Mr. Hare } Lond 
up verv we! nel t \r \ on t 
i ! 7 ’ 
? } ’ 

‘i ( 

} 
} } ' 
| vet 1 | 

1 in some shape or othe Mr his y nt 
} nninge wi h €] it (re \ ( \ t! 
eastward direction f cou { 

ong the line that stretches f Char ( P — 
Mr. Hare’s first volume, \ h « t] \ . 
the more interesting, though 11 \ 
detailed chapters upon Westmi r ALI 


id, we eonfess, that ever 


are afral 
seer, proposing to himself to grapple with tl \ 
will sometimes find his energy failing hin r 


) 


uproar of the City, the daily press and jostle, are sadly 
plation. The spirit of historical enquiry is 1 
of self-preservation. The love of 1 hmust be. hiyvey yout 


enable you to hold your ground for the pur of starit tif 


a house in which a British Classic was born, whet leath-d nev m- 
exb is bearing straight down upon vou. It is only on Sunday, as M 
Hare says, that you can really look at the City, and \ 

of what it contains. Then, indeed. in the blank, « \ 


the closed shops, with only the 1 








landmarks, vou may discover he n eur nel re 
lurks mid the gener cus! \ 
ever, that no one will hav \ \ 

mb to the depressing inth S \ \ 
Sundav's worth of London ( ‘ , 
lightly ommended (mon 
\ 1 come oa sense of the v \ T { mad 
f the fact that some of these 2 
tural meri Most of the tir \ i 
front of them, and th steeples you 
ire hardly aware of their preset Durit ( ] 1006) there 
vas an immense destruction of »! f \ ; t! se of 
the next thirty or forty vears there wet ' lesale building 
and rebuilding of churches. Sir ¢ ston] W built more than 
ahundred. The best that can be said 1 { it that they 

of varving degrees of badnes | ! \ is a success 
as in the case of the beautiful ste St. Marv Bow he famous 
tower of Bow-bells—which is such ar 1 mixt f t and the 
conventional, and vet is so lig] \\ if the older 

urches—those that escaped t l ments 
I Is wort] the long pug n ! \ > ? \ Visi uch 
a museum of quaint sep hral St. 1 B i or to 
examine so grand a relic of Nor s St. B mew th 
Great. We should rank this lat ‘ WV part of tl 
mass of buildings of St. Bart mew's Tospit f, in its well- 
dered antiquity, well worth a visit), as second o1 n lupressiveness to 


the Abbey and to St. Paul’s. Empty and des . Vet magnificently 





x i, If suggests to the visitor, o I stands \ } {, that he is a 
hundred miles away from the \ r indus istle of the modern 
htield on the other side of t ’ 

Hare reconstructs in a measure ** t it palaces of the Strand ” 
—the noble residences of imm proportions that once edged the 
water-side of the great westward thorou fare. \s regards the destrue- 
tion of the last-removed of them (Northumberland House, at Charing 
Cross), he indulges in something like an imy tion. The present aspect 
of Charing Cross is certainly n discredit e: but we hardly agree 
with Mr. Hare that Northumberland Hou was a great architectural 
honor to London. It must have seemed to foreign visitors a sad proof of 


vrrely-Jacobean structure 





s 1} Intea as a cel Tl iff-tal 1 Little Hon on lop wa 
lwavs u he buildi tself did hardly more than contribute 
: to the incongruous ineffectiven ‘the finest site in Europe,” 

as Trafalgar Square has been properly enow called. The thought that 

in the Strand there were once other palaces as large as Somerset House, 


and that at Whitehall there was a great roval residence, only increases 
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cor 1. | | f nous ‘Ars Moriendi,’ p 
5 ( | { & Donat pro puert is i obvi Ss 1 I On p 
! f t } t th y 
l , il 
1 \\ o 
. . 
, ’ | fs } } ld } y Ja i" n Clar! 
I he sturdily n:] fon, ¢ od & ¢ is7s, 1 , pp. 434.)—The nine- 
7 that hi tro- n OSsn I . esses Which make up this volu 
{ desit ! are marked by the sterling qualities, the common sense, manliness, ear- 
nestness, and tenderness which have given Dr. Clarke his enviable repu- 
ly need vi reminded as ition im his na The volum®, as might be expected of 
hook t) of WW End n eminent cl ial interest to the author’s own denomi- 
{ ‘ tful,” and in speaking of | nation; nearly half the papers are devoted to memorials of prominent 
Baker and a Harley Street have Uniiarians, such as Dr. Freeman, Dr. Gannett, Dr. Channing, Theodore 
Lt oppor \ l l tnere 1s how- Parker Dro S. G at W and Gov \ H + Tl re are al me mterest- 
t in 4 , iit ral ad rin ne personal reminis wes of J ‘ lence in I Wsvi —George Keats 
lone its Harley Sireet and Bal ( her of the poct), Dr. Di the elder Booth, and Geo. PD 
W | land it ist likely Prent and thre irtic! ipon s of mor ren} l inte 
eC! o in the vy | Washington kspere, and Rouss i best ] 1 th " 
d { } } hand { i it is the longest, is that upon Gov. Andre pa ii { 
in l n of four mil- | f d of Mr. ¢ ix li is after all but a! f sket but i es back 
l il « i l « l = ote l vd mc ‘ ! W ll felt at t] lim f his d i iit 
vowhere ij \ L | ( n his p r exp din liis funeral n—ihat | \ " 
\ eleud ms whom s if we could not spare, because the one maa to whom 
is st } ugly Lot n, wl this whole ¢ uted, divided, bet yed 1 t 1 could | cin any coming 
ul on { he seen that we speak | hour of danger as a leader in whom all might unite, North and Seuth, 
i 3 | 1 1 by Mr. Hare's full | East and West, Radicals and Conservatives” (p.5¢). And this because he 
‘ ipied and would have continued to occupy a midd position—n cf 
i compromise, but of harmonizing : because more than any other man he 
Lllustre D wiore L. De Vinne. | united the strength and calmness of conservatism with the sympathetic 
| is I] & 1878.)—The success | ardor of radicalism. The closing paper, upon William Hull, the grand- 
{ cor } f printing is still an futher of the author, is a pleasant sketch of the life of a man whose name 
those who most fii by it. The corree- | will always be associated with disgrace, but whose career as a whole is 
Ler le ji nee or obliviousness of the | he: yi to have been an honorable and even in some respects a brilliant 
vpe cannot he « ressed, and that the | one. Whether he can be fully exonerated from blame in his surrender of 
imn, cannot be expanded. It is not, of | Detroit or not, it is well to be thus reminded of his earlier services. This 
th Mr. De Vinn neerns himself; but first disaster of the war, coming with a shock upon the overweening con- 
ls in awakeni: il probably desire to | fidence of a young nation, impressed itself upon the popular imagination 
| l, | stereotyped, and how printed | far more than any subsequent defeats ; Just as Bull Run, in the war of 
will learn what is very useful to know. the rebellion, for a time covered a meritorious soldier with something 
( h tl ughly popular in conce] ! kin to disyrace. 
be sold cheaply because of its bulk and i i 
ulky t 1 it need be to convey all th Elements of Geology: A Tex 
t to be to make a clear and sharp impres- | By Joseph Le Conte. (New 
liffusen nd its elaborate consideration | Nearly all that can 1] d in 
t origin of printing convey at <« e an f in it the aut! | ven u 
ness wl Lis et nly captivatin » the tablis 1 facts of the science of 
t} ab nee of fac-simile and other heterogeneous matters can be, the whe 
1 print Mr. De Vinne’s task v in | a naturalist who has d that 





for judgment in such matters. There 
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rmined by his practical knowledgt is, moreover, throughout the work a certain stamp of individuality which 
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rather rashly argues | without often giving it too much personality yet relieves it a little of the 
dissimilarity of th dictionary flavor which is the common quality of most such works, 


have been presented In the details of this text-book, as in all such works, each special stu- 


vould make a myth of | dent will find abundant ground for criticism. Many matters which are 
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till in debate are given with a little too much affirmation, and a good 
doubtful or erroneous | many important opinions are not prese nied at all. In the account of 
he text still falls ne- | cial motion, for instance, no reference is made to the important hypothe- 
y. For exampl!e, on p. is of James Croll concerning the cause of such motion. ‘The phenomena 


ian document, | of erosion and deposition are treated with rather less completeness than 


hall go to the state, | their importance justifies or the good work of investigators would seem to 
minitted, and one- | require. These slight defects are, it is fair to say, more than compen- 


ler would infallibly | sated by the really admirable way in which some important matters that 





e, instead of mean- | have hardly had a place in such books are presented. The accounts of 
before whom the in- | Sorby’s researches into the microscopic structure of rocks, of geyser 
Vinne exposes on p. §1 | action, of earthqu ikes, and of many other matters, are very models of 
me ha rconfou mdensation, completeness, and accuracy. The part of the book devoted 
s‘ Marco Polo’ is as- to paleontology is less satisfactory than that which concerns the physical 

k k*‘Arsmemorandi | history of the globe. .This defect is common to all the best text-books 
‘How to Remember the | on the subject, as it in good part arises from the difficulties that beset all 
or ** Aids to Memory,” ' efforts to make a brief presentation of any subject depending as much 
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Le Pont Neut ‘Le Petit | contain them ; an odd title, enclosed in a fantastic border : ** Diverses 

, ( to be of vear (1852); | Pi Gray¢es ; Collecte, Gain, Butin de Course et de Chasse : Faits au 

lin Aris Qua monillag tla Mer, pendant le Voyage @ la Nouvelle Zolande accompli 

( by Me- DCCCXLIT, A XLVI. sur le Navire hin, sous les ordr lo Mr. le 

‘ i n,and Ca de Vais i (mort Contre-Amiral en 1852), A. B’rard, com- 

f Par miand Station 4 Akaroa, Presqu’ile de Banks. 1866.” ‘South 

red Of t Sea] in ting but far from adequate specim Méryon’s 

» | 1 in 2 Y nel In 1864 was etched one print with the old feeling f icturesque 

| t third Key in | Paris Bain-Froid Chévrier, dit de ’Ecole,” a view of the Pont Neuf, 

P i‘o describe and d iuish the **states” | with the quays and the statue of Henri 1V. beyond, and the floating-bath 

\ n give \ll worthy of study, and | on the right. This was exhibited at the Salon of 1865, and the same year 

( 1 to | ked for eagerly Of all Mérvyon’s coppe rs | there appeared in the publication of the old Soe:té des Aqua-Furtistes 

1 exist ; the greater number, and nearly all the fine ones, | another etching of the same character, ** Le Minist¢re de la Marine.” 

troved by ¢ 7 himself This print, with its fantastical figures, on earth and in the air, is to be 

| next year, 1854, were engraved about twelve plates of the Paris | seen at several of the shops. With health, and a measure of pecuniary 

f ful l views, and others quaint little ev/s de lam; success, the old task might have been resumed, and a series of architec- 

d-pi Of the larger views several are to be seen in New York; | tural etchings produced which would have been unequalled and unap- 

{ Pompe Not Dame” at Sabin’s, in Nassau Street, in an early | proached, but it was too late. After another year of desultory and 

published state + and Wunderlich’s, in the published state, with | nearly fruitless effort M¢ryon became ence again an inmate of Charenton, 


title ; th nt au Char und the * Eglise Etienne du Mont” at | where he died early in 1863. 
Wunderlich’s. The little bits are either much more scarce or are con- Time must elapse beforesan adequate analysis and judgment of the 
dered less desirable by the New York dealers ‘they are seldom seen. | whole body of his work will be possible. The extraordinary praise 


it would probably be possible to make 


, ‘ 
work, and tha 


In 1855 the artist did |] Discouragement must have begun to 
limit and confine his power of work, never, it would seem, very great. 


Was cont 





etching 


a nearly complete collection of 


me future Loan Exhibition includes a worthy show of modern prints, 


vould be the occasion for careful criticism, 


fined to a few personal friends and the 


awarded to it by the French critics, their reiterated ascription to Méryon 
of the fi 
claimed for him by the very same men who have made famous not only the 
French etchers but Haden and Edwards and other Englishmen—all this 
is to be weighed, and the force of such competent criticism fully admitted, 


rst place among modern etchers, the rank of ‘* maitre incontesté ” 


but it is not to be accepted without consideration. There are awkward, 


ungainly, unskilful passages in Méryon’s work. As a landscape draughts- 
man he was not highly accomplished ; the studies of pure landscape can 
never satisfy one who knows the best landscapes of Rembrandt or Haden, 
The chief, the unequalled thing in Méryon’s etchings is their unity, their 
perfect artistical harmony—a charm which grows on the student with every 
Compared with this 


iy of familiarity with these wonderful designs. 


rarest of virtues, all 


the defects of these prints are as nothing. 


draughtsmanship, exaggerated depth of shadow, 
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insufficient 


Imperfect 
technical 








skill, disappear from t 


1¢ beholder’s mind after a moment has elapsed, 


and nothing remains evident but the perfeet beauty of the designs. More 


not numerous buyers whom they could influence. Of the many dealers 
of Paris none would buy the etchings, and no patronage or reward 
reached him from the Government. In 1856 he etched one or two por- 
traits, and the splendid San Francisco, which was an order from two 
1" 1 banl resident in that city, and was a composition made up 
f 1 photographic view The plate of this exists, and copies can always | di 
be had. Soon after this time his discouragement and weak health, to- 
er, | 1 to break down his reason. In 1858 he was taken to Charen- 
to but eems that a short residence there was so beneficial that he | 
W t rk in m 1859, and in that and the following years he worked 
for bread. Ile copied drawings, he executed portraits, he made illustra- 


tions for various books, and began to reproduce in etching the sk 


had produced a half-dozen of these 
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land and other South-Sea subjects, made fifteen years before. 


last, he designed a cover to 
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to our time. 
art it is hard to fix, and we do not try here to assert it. 


to hold one of the highest ranks for ever. 
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skilful work is common 
The exact rank of these etchings in the whole hierarchy of 
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ton’s collection in 
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With Chart and IIustrations 


The history of this leisurely and luxurious cruise of the Brassey 


family and J 


s, in their own Yacht, is 


reader feel 


a few frienc given in such easy 


and familiar style as to make the ilmost one of the 


party 
The London Sfectator says 
“Tt is altogether unlike all other books of travel, 


can but f 


We 
intly indicate what the reader may look for in this un 
rivalled book.” 
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enough in the voyage, and Mrs. Brassey 


jon 7imes says 





“There was variety has 
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yu care 


ar, changing the subject before it has begun to bore you 
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